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VOL. fr.) NEW-Y 
THE WITCH OF THE WOLD. 
BY CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
(Concluded from cur last.) 
‘As this narra tive will not be read till 
he te that writes it, ull the heart that 
agonizes over it, are. mouldering in the 
dunt ; the wretched writer ventures to re- 


late his crimes and his rings ; trusting, 
that his deep and sincere repeditance; “as it 
may have made his peace with heaven, 

will mit: gate against him the indignation 


tb 
oi mankind.< 


ia 
wut 


and that when he is shelter- 
ed in the grave his name may be repeated 
without abhorrence. Yet, were he not ac- 
tuated by a latent hope that his sa d story 
may serve asa warning against the indulg- 
ence of those fatal passions which have 
overwhelmed him with shame, disgrace, 
and remorse, he should w1 
name of the wretch, and the remembrance 
of the evils he has occasioned, 
oblivion, 

** T was the 
gentleman of 
considerable 


eldest of the two sons of a 
ancient family, andof very 
property, whose ancestors 
had for some centuries mhabited the large 
manor-house of Eddenham, on the bor- 
ders of Durthwaite wold, and our family 
name was taken from that antique resi- 
dence. | 
« My father, who had lost all his chil- 
dren by his first wife, and’who was far ad- 
vanced In life before my brother and my- 
self were born of a second inarriage, doat- 
ed upon us with the most extraveg@ant fond- 
ness, and cenicd ts nothing: to this fatal 
and ill-jud ged indulgence [owed my ru in, 
aruin which involved’ in i that of all my 
family. . 

‘ Though I expended, even dur 
being at colle; on halfthe income 
of my father’s estates, he could not deter- 
mine€ to check 1 ine 1p my wild career, con- 
soling himscl! er the greatest inconve- 
niences with think Serer ,. that I was a young 
man of spirit, to who: 8 soine extraordinary 
indulgences were necessary, and that when 
the hey-day of youth was over, when I had 
sown my wild oats, Ishould become more 
regulated in my conduct, and that all 
would be well, My mother, who, though 


ing my 
ye, more th 


llingly let the, 
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perish as 





was yet vain and weak, 

than checked these 
boundless indulgences. It was her pride, 
poor woman ! to see her son, when he was 
at Eddenham, make as great a figure as 
the noblemen in the neighbourhood; and 
she delighted to tell of the exploits I per- 
formed in London, and the fashionable 
company I kept. 

“ My brother, though almost as much 
indulyed as I wes, happened to be of a 
diferent disposition. He was fond of 
d of retirement, and, at his own 
desire, took orders at the proper age, my 
father, having purchased for him a very 
considerable living not far from London. 
When I was three-and-twenty, I prevailed 
on my father to let me make the tour of 
Europe. He consented with reluctance, 
fearing he should not live to see me again. 
However, at the end of two years, which 
I passed on the continent, I returned, and 
found: him but little changed. My mother, 
too, was living, and in good ‘health, and 
they were both m ade very happy by the 
birth of a grandson, my brother h: aving 
married about eighteen months before ; 
and he was with his wife and child now on 
a visit at EXddenham. 

“ Thad been in habits of secing the most 
beautitul women in Europe, but so lov ély 
a creature as my sister-in-law, it never 
was my chance. before to behold. We 
came distractedly in love with her, and 
was not ashamed of meditating how I 


a rood woman, 
1couraged rather 


sc a 
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‘ should steal her from her husband, though 


that husband was my brother. 

‘At first, the magnificent presents 
made her, and my lavish flate: ry, were 
épnaidered only as the effect of mv gen 
ral admiration of beauty, and my aifection 
tor my brother; but my behaviour was 
such as soon occasioned that excellent bro- 
ther great uneasiness. He remonstrated 
gently with his wife, who treated him 
with contempt and disdain, resented his 


jealousy, and professed a determination 


to act as she pleased. My father and 

nother at Jast began to notice something 
strange among us. But I had now ob. 
tained such an ascendency over the mind 
of my sister-in-law, that I cared y ery lit. 
tle for the murmurs or fears of the rest of 


| 


my family; and unrestrained by any sense 
of honour, religion, or humanity » and in 
defiance of all the laws both of God and 
man, I prevailed upon her to elope, and 
‘we arrived unpursued at Naples. 

‘ There Ll soon found that 2 a beautiful 
outside had concealed froim me a na 8 
sition to every folly that degrades one 
and a strong propensity to indulge in every 
vice that debases the other: but it ill be- 


‘came me to reproach her, of whose great- 
. est fault I had been the occasion. No man, 
| however, who commits acrime like that I 


_had been guilty of, is long free 





a oe 


rom the 
admonitions of conscience; I endeavour. 
ed to drown the remonstrances of mine in 
wine, and by gaming and every other dis- 
sipation—but I was still unhappy. Judge 
then, oh! reader, what was my situation, 
what a miserable, a de -servedly miserable 
wretch I became, when I heard (the very 
recollection of my sensations still makes 
my hand tremble) when I heard—that my 
unhappy b ye unable to bear the loss 
of his wife, had perished by his own hand ! 
that the infant boy, forsaken by both his 
parents, lingered alittle while, and then 
followed his father to the grave ! and that 
my poor old parents, reproaching them- 
selves for havi ing given birth to a monster 
like me, had both died within afew days 
of each other, surviving their son and 
erandson only about a month! 

‘“« Heart-struck, I fled with disgust and 
abhorrence from the woman whose fatal 
beauty, and my ungovernable temper, had 
been the cause of these horrors. I sent 
herasum of @aonev, told her we must 
Dever mect again, anc besaught her io hide 
herself, her guilt, and her sorrows, ina 
convent:—but instead of doing so, the 
abandoned herself to such a course of life 
as soon destroved her, and her death was 
added to the hideous catalogue of my 
crimes. ~ 

‘‘ Pursued by distracting remorse, which 
presented all my murdere d family ‘hedere 

me , I fled trom place to place—but none 

orded me any peace. Wretched as 
was, I thought i asevercr penance would 
alone relieve me. I determined to punish 
myself with the view of the spot where all 
my family had perished, the victims of my 
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unpardonable wickedness! T came then 
With td tema le scrvant, who knew 
ej > Tt Wold. TI should 
deser\ have ted from my own 
house by the peo ot the country as a 
wild beast. I therefore built a wretched 
shed; and it has for some vears been my 
custom to vistt once or twice a Gay, and 
netimes OF anight, the house now fal- 
Eneinto decay, where, but for me, my 
jamily might now have been flourishing 
L happy ; where my fond and venerable 
ts, Whose grey hairs sent in sorrow 


grave, it have ended their lives 
and honour amongst their poste- 
v; Where my brother—oh! dreadful 
l distract: | my mild- 
ane C tion: ite brothe yr. 


migh 


. 
~ 
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© moon and 
stars, as L have traversed these melancholy 
apartments, his bleeding ghost has met 
me! Yes, my conscience has conjured up 
the most frightful spectres!—but, wi itha 
Bic oomy and determ ined resolution, Ihave 
soughirather than avoided them. Onthe 
Loot yet staine dw ith my brother’ S blood, 

I have lain whole nig groaning it n such 
anguish of heart as guile alone can inflict. 
Amid the tempests of winter, in wet, in 
in snow, I have prostrated myself 
on the graves af him, of his child, and my 
poor, iond, mistaken parents. [have € pray- 
ed to the <a rder to strike, to the light- 
ning to blast me, inv pin—end often have 
I held to my throat the eapon which 
should end my miserable life .—-but tapow- 
erful hand ; alway 3 seemed to check me; a 
tremendous voice seemed to cry, Oh! 
wretch, live, live, that thou mayest suil- 
fer! 

‘© Let those who tremble at a description 
of mv horrible sufferings, learn early to 
combat those passions which may involve 
them in guilt and in misery like mine.” 
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MEMOIRS OF 


MISS HANNAH MORE, 
(Concluded from cur last.) 


The poem, Sensadility, is enriched with 
many beautiful passages, and discovers a 
truly feeling heart. he following lines 
cannot be read without sensible emotions 
of pleasure : 


Let not the vulear read this pen sive strain, 
Their jests the tender anguish would pro- 
phane : 


Yet these some deem the happiest of their 
kind, 


8 ee nee 








i and calumny! We must nct enter into this | 
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Whose low enjoyments never reach’d the 


mind ; 
Who ne'er a pain, but for themselves have 
known, 
Nor ever felt a sorrow but their own; 
Who call romantic ev'ry finer thoucht, 
Conceiv'd by pity, or by friendship wrought. 
Ah! wherefore happy! where's the kindred 
mind ! 


Where the large soul that takes in human 
kind ? 

W here the best passions of the mortal breast? 

Where the blessing when another's 


wahbib 
ble st 


Where t! fF oth 


¥es ¢ 
I ympathy, the sense humane? 
The sigh of rapture, 

\ 


, r wane’ age? ai 
ie Ssolt len il ers pain, 


and the tear of jov, 


uish that charms and transports that de- 
gabe? 
For tender sorrow has her pleasures too, 
Pleasures which prosperous dulness never 
knew ; 


in all her coarser bliss, 
ure of a pain like this ! 

. the cautious only are ] 
Vho never was deceiv'd I would not trust. 
Then take, ye happy vulgar! take your part 
Of sordid jov , which never touch’d the heart. 
Benevolence, which seldom stays to chuse, 
Lest pausing prudence teach her to refuse; 
Friendship, which once determin’d never 

swerves, 
Weighs e’er it trusts, but weighs not e’re it 


—N ane eee ee 
ehe never kne\ 
} ~ > } ror 
khe sacred rapt 
the ust, 


serves - 


And soft ey ‘dp ity and forgiveness bland, 

And melting C harity with open hand ; 

And artless Love, believing and believ'd, 

And gen’rous Confidence, which ne’er de- 
ceiv’d ; 

Mercy stretching out e’er 
speak, 

To wipe the tear from pale afflictions’s cheek ; 

These ve have neverknown !—then take your 

part 

Ofsordid joy, which nevertouch’dthe heart.”’ 

The Sensibility which Miss Morr thus 
eloquently describes, is, we understand, 
the prominent feature of her own dispo- 
Attentive to the wants and dis- 
tresses of others, she is ever ready to re- 
lieve them. She even seeks out opportu. 
nities of instructing and consoling her fel- 
low creatures. ‘This is worthy of herself, 
and will be ultimately crown’d with an 
abundant reward. 

It was this amiable principle which in- 
duced her to patronise Mrs. Yearsley, the 
famous Brist ol Milk-Woman, whose na- 
tive strains have been admired by the ge- 
nuine lovers of poetry. She wrote an ele- 
gant prefatory address to her poems, pro- 
cured her a large list of subscribers from 
amongst the first characters in the king- 
dom, and exerted every nerve to promote 
her interests. This woman, however, af- 
terwards repaid all this Madness by abuse 


And want can 


sition. 
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disacrecable affair; but we will say that 
..¥ she 

Nits ’ } Stanas luliy exonerat ed; and 
Lord © rad } ie 

4 ( TG JUSUVY Femari In a letter to 
' aga ‘ ha 
1} 5 & 4 \I it i 1 \ *s conduct: 

} ae a 
ae sou of her heart could never 
1 ’ } ’ . 
have produced the rank weed ot Ingrat j 
Y 
tu >» HAd it not cen previous du 
rae ™ nged 


Some time after she became chiefly in. 
strumental in 1 nev ing the laid of the 
(ia sfa °s an unfortunate young woman, 
apperently derang a. found under a stack 
of hi: VY, at Harnham, near Bristol. Her 
Origin is unknown, andher history is ex. 
tremely mvsterions. Mss More wrote 


rn 5 Ae } 
unt ot her, wi 


ich excited the 


public cf MM ISEratio nN. ‘ She is Rs 5 ee gn: 
to have been of an hich family, bu treduce 
ed by misfortune to this deplorable condi. 
tion. be this as it may, her patroness 


manifested the purest be nevolence, in pro- 
‘uring 2 ‘lum for this mee 
lances child of affliction. Such ects care 
ry with them their own reward. To di 
minish the sum of private and pu blic mi See 
‘vy, is a most divine deed ; it is imitating 
him who went about doing good, and will 
be crowned by the Deity with the amplest 


tokens of a} probation. 


ptan 1 
co ™m {01 tavte as. 


Miss Moxe , together with her sisters, 
have retired to a very pleasant spot, which 
is denominated Cowslip Green, situated 
nearthe Mendip Hills,about ten miles from 
Bristol. Here she has establishéd a Sun. 
day School, and shewn a very commend. 
able concern for the welfare of the poorer 
classes of society. With this view she 
published many excellent small tracts, une 
der the general title of the Che: ap Repow- 
tory. The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
was particularly admired. 


The present Bishop of London, and 
other celebrated characters of the age, are 
in habits of acquaintance with Miss More. 
We have been assured, on good authority, 
that she spends, occasionally, a few months 
at Fulham, the well-known residence of 
the Bishops of London, since the period 
of the Reiormation. In one of her visits 
she penned some very pleasing lines, ene 
titled Bonner’s Ghost ; but which her mo- 
desty would not suffer to be published. 


Bonner was the bloody bishop, in the. 


reign of Mary ; he used to scourge the 
Protestants with his own hand, in his gar- 
den, and various other acts of brutality 
stand on record against him. Miss More, 
we are informed, has finely contrasted the 
tolerating spirit of the present Prelate, 
with the cruelty and savage ferocity of his 
predecessor, w vho has drawn upon him the 
execrations of posterity. 


In the works of the late Lord Orford, 
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the most pleasing part of the Epistolatory 
Correspondence, isthat between his Lord- 
d Miss Morr. We were gratified 
and think it honour- 
The British peerseems 
al excellence of his friend, 
ancl pavs her those compliments to which 
sho may be pronounced justly enutled, 
The writer of this cursorv narrative, had 


by the perusal of 1f, 
alyl to both parties. 


apprised of the r 


once the pleasure of passing a few days 
with the sisters of Mitss Maite: at the 
house of a verv respectable family, in Caer- 
leon, Monmouti atin +, and wi M meme 
bers the sood sense and 2 amiabl iper 


which th: Pre hay iiien en 
a variety of subjects. Nor does he deem 
it the least of the favours which he enjove 

h that hospitable that he 
was there first introduced to an acquaint- 
ance with Miss More’s writings, which 
he perused, even at that early period, with 


delight and satisfaction. 


in conve 


ed eneat root, 


We are not ignorant, that the subiect of 


our memoir hes been turned into rid ict ile 
by the profligate muse of a modern satirist ; 
the perversi on of whose superior tale nts, 
on other occasions. has excited ourindigna- 
tion. Such wanton attacks can deiher 
disturb the serenity of her mind, nor shake 
the fair fabric of her fame, which stands 
reared on an immoveable foundation. Her 
Writings speak for themselves, and have 
already ensured to themselves the favour- 
able decisions of an enlightened public. 
Asserting the right of private judgment, 
we are not, radeed, disposed to defend 
every religious sentiment, which she has 
from the best of motives inculcated. Nor, 
on the other hand, are we soconvi 
our own infalibilitv; nor would we be so 
unjust to the rights of others, as on this 
account to withhold the meed of praise. 
But blest with the approbation of the 
ans d good, and conse 10! is of h i" mo ra rect. 
ed her efforts to the melioratieon of hea 

fellow creatures, Miss Mory mav sidlerdy 
repose on her past exertions, and consign, 
without an anxious thought, her well-earn- 
ed reputation to the yudy 


wise 


Ment or posterity. 


Bristel has. in former times, been re- 
? , 


proached with aselfish.duiness : 


d even 
Flume has contibuted to the picjucice, by 
areflection contained in his History of 


England. Her credit 


DS et chee Shane 4 
, NOW EVE '; nas ocen 


redeemed by the production of a Chatier- 
ton, a adore, a Pearcley,° a Southey, a 
Coleridge, a Cottle, and other writers, who 


have iatracted the attention of the literary 
world. Commerce ought, in justice, to 
lend her support to literature, and litcra- 
ture will, most assuredly in return, confer 
adignity on commerce. The one retines, 
exalts, and sublimates the other. Apart 


need of 








i do. 
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they decrease in respectability ; > but let it 
be remembered that an honourable gunction 
of them secures and perpetuates the wel- 
fare and prosper ity of the human race. 
The mere gains of the merchant are not 
to be put into con npetition with that intel- 
lectual and moral wealth, a portion of 
which at least, every indtv idual should en- 
deavour to acquire ; and which, wherever 
it is found, either on a throne or in a cot- 
tage, will be rumune rated with the plau- 


¥ a5 ete 
dits of the Divine approbation. Pie 
“fe et eewenane eee eee eeeneeaevrereeeee *f . eee e*@eee ep, 
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“ Here vo y range the world from pole to pe 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH LADIES.... 
ANECDOTE OF A FRIAR.——BY MR. SWIN- 
BURNI . 


Tre Spanish women are in general lit- 
tle and thin. Few are strikingly beautiful, 
but almost all have sparkling black eyes, 
fullof expression. It is not the fashion 
here, as in France, to heighten their eclat 
with paint. ‘They are endowed by nature 
witha great deal of witand lively repartee, 


but for want of the polish and succours af 


education, the wit remains obscured by 
the rudest ignorance, and the most ridicu- 
lous prejudices.. ‘Their tempers, having 
never been fashioned by polite intercourse, 
nor softened by necessary evntradiction. 
are extremely pettish and violent. ‘They 
are continua ily pouting about something 
or other, and put out of humour by the 
merest t! ifles. 


Most of the ladies about court are the 
reverse o' handsome, and do not seem to 
have anv ambition of ps issing for clever or 
accomplished. Not one ta lent do they 
I ever work, read, 
write, or touch any musical instrument. 
Their Cz tia it or gallant, seems their only 
avthing. i believe no country exhibits 


more bare-I ae amour, and such an ap- 


2Ossess ; nor do they 


secarance of indelicate debauche ry us this. 
The a count given me of their manner 
of living in a ‘family Way, aS soon as 


they come out of the conv ent, and before 
they have fixed upona lover, to fill up 
their Ume more agreeably, is as follows :— 
They rise late, and loiter aw ay the re- 
mains of the morning among their attend- 
wear it out at church in a long 
bead ox of habitual unmeaning prayers. 
They dine sparingly, sleep and then dress 


" yous a 
wbildy OL 


to saunter for acouple of hours on the Pra- 
They are never without some sort 
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of sugar-plum, or high-spiced comft in 
their mouths. 

As soon as it is dark, they run to the 
house of some elderly female relation, 
where they ali huddle together over a pan 
of coals, and would not for the world ap- 
proach the company that may occasionally 
drop i in. It would throw them into the 
greatest confusion were they to be re- 
quested to join m the conversation. The 
hour of assembly passed, they hurry home 
to their maids, and with their help, set 
about dressing their own suppers by 1 way 
of amusement. ; 

A very furious example of passion ¢ and 
cruelty happened while Twas in Spain. A 
Carmelite friar fell desperately in love 
with a young woman to whom he was con- 
fessor. He tried every art of seduction 
his desires could sugyrest to him: but to 
his unspeakable vexation, found her vir- 
tue or indifference proof against all his 
machinations. His despair was heighten- 
ed toapitch of madness, upon hearing 
that she was soon to be married to a per- 
son of her own rank inlife. The furies of 
jealousy seized his soul, and worked him 
up to the most barSarous oi all determina- 
tions,that of depriving his rival of the prize, 
by puttingan endto her existence. He chose 
Easter-week for the perpetration of his 
crime. The unsuspecting girl came to 
the confessional, and poured out her soul 
at his feet. Her innocence served only 
to inflame his rage the more, and to con- 
firm him in his bloody purpose. He gave 
her absolution and the sacrament with his 
own hands, as his love deterred him from 

vurdering her before he thought she was 
purihed irom all stain of sin, and her a 
fit to take its flight to the tribunal of it 
Creator; but his jealousy and rev enge 
urged him to pursue her down the church, 
and plunge his dagger in her heart, as 
she turned round to make a genuficction 
to the altar. He was immediately seized, 
and soon condemned to die ; but lest his 
lenominious execution shonld reflect dis- 
honour on 2 religious order, which boasts 
oi having an aunt of the king of France 
among its members, his sentence was 
changed into perpetual labour among the 
the galley-slaves of Porto Rico. 
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Geography. 
CHERACTER AND MANNERS OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. 
Tur natural genius of A*ericans, not 
through prejudice we would charitably 
suppose, but through w ant of information, 
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nthe deserij 
us and eloquent Lvropean 
The Count de Buffon has endeavoured 
to support the theory, * That on this sid 
the Atla wtic there - “t a tencency 
to belittle her pre This new and 
unsupported th Fis iS been applied, b: 
the Abe Raynal, to es race of whites 
tran: splanted from Eu pe. Mr. x Ferson 
has confuted this va eo ry ; and by . the Ine 
genuity and abilities which he has shewn 
in doing ite has exhibited an instance of 
its is Tt 
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in nature 
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The assertion of the Abbe Raynal, that 
¢ America has not ye produc ed one good 
poet, one abl le mathe maticl clan, one man of 
genius in a single art ora sin se science,’ 

owners the tollowi ing reply trom J/r. 
CMerseeji 


‘ S When we shall hare existed as a peo- 
ple as long as the Greeks did before they 
produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, 
the French, a Racine and Volta: ire, the 
English a Shakspeare and Jfj/ton, should 
this reproach be still true, we will enquire 
from what unfriendly causes it has pro- 
ceeded, that the other countries of Eurspe, 
and quarte:s of the earth, shall not have 
inscribed any name iv the roll of poets. 
In war we have produced a Washington, 
wanes memory will be adored while liber- 

y shall have yotaries, whose name will 
ies, over time, anc will in future ages 
assume its just station among the most ce- 
lebrated worthies of the world, when that 
wretched philosophy shall be forgotten 
which would arrange him among the de- 
generacies ofnature. In physics we have 
produced a Fran&iin, than whom, no one 
of the present age has made more import- 
ant discoveries, nor has enriched philoso- 
phy with more, or more ingenious solu- 
tions of the phenomena of nature. We 
have supposed Jr. Rittenhouse second to 
no astronomer living; that in genius he 
must be tbe first, because he 1s self-taught. 
AAs an artist he has exhibited as great 
proofs of mechanical genius as the world 
has ever produced. He has, not indeed, 
made a world ; but he has by imitation ap- 
proached nearer its Maker than any man 
who has lived from the creation to this 
cay. As in philosophy and war, so in go- 
vernment, in oratory, in painting, in the 
plastic art, we might shew that dmerica, 


though but a child of yesterday : has alrea- | 


dy given hopeful proofs of genius, as well 
of the nobler kinds, which arouse the best 
feelings of man, which call him into ac- 
tion, which substantiate his freedom, and 
conduct him to happiness, as of the su- 
bordinate, which serve to amuse him only. 
We therefore s suppose that this reproach is 
&s unjust as it is unkind; and that of the 
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geniuses wa ch adorn the present age, 
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ius is most cultivated, where are the 
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scaffoldines for the attainment of sci- 

ence, as I rance and Qi ze Fane , a0! in acti Ce, 

, m Ses, i wie © Sened - 
we calculate thus. The C a States, 
contains three millions of inhabitints; 
7” “ °*73° ba } ‘ nM . 

twenty millions; and the 2; 
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Isiands ten. Ve produc € arwG mole, 
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1 1} 3 % : cag S wt of . 
should have half 2 dozen in each of these 
nD ae 4 ees . 
lines, and Great-Britain half that nuniber, 
: o a. 
cually eminent. It may be true tint 
France has ; we are hut ust bec I - 
qu. ill te a ¥V tA " T; an (i Oy, al gotten be 
S f the at 
so far gives us hi ch ideas O genius o! 
her inhabitants. It would be injuring too 
- "s- ant ~ ’ 
manv of the nto nameée pat c!CUAYAY j - 
‘ > ’ Pe Te eae oe, 
farreé, a b ‘ : - - tne a i} = ALatio i (ii i al 
cuciopedists, the abvbe Aauiat himself, aCe 
>" - . . . * ; t? 2 
x . \\ = tn erefore have reason t9 hei <4 gs 
she can produce her full qt uota of genius. 


The present war having so long cut otf al ih 
communication with Grea: Bri id w 
are not able to make a fair est timate of the 
state of science in that country.’ 

The literature of the United States 1s 
very flourishing. Their progress in the 
art of war, in the science of government, 
in philosophy andastronom} ,in poetry, and 
the various liberal arts and sciences, has, 
for so young a country, been astonishing. 
Colleges are instituted in all the states 
north of North Carolina, excepting Dela- 
ware, and liberal prov ision is making for 
their cstablishment in the others. ‘The 
colleges are generally well furnished with 
libraries, apparatus, instructors, and stu- 
dents. . 

The two late important revolutions in 
Ame rica, which have been scarcely ex- 
ceeded since the memory of man, I mean 
that of the declaration and establishment 
of independence, and that of the adoption 


e 


adi: ee, 


of a new form of government without 
bloodshed, have called to his storic fame 
many noble and distinguishe dc aracters, 


who might otherwise have sleptin in ob ivion. 

But while we exhibit the fair side of th 
character of Fedro-Americans, we oat 
not be thought blind to their faults. 

A European writer has justly 
that ‘ if there be an o! bject “truly ridiculous 
in nature, it is an American patriot, sign- 
ing resolutions of independency with the 
one hand, and withthe other brandishing 
a whip over his affrighted slaves.’ 

Much has been written of late to shew 
the injustice and iniquity of enslaving the 
Africans so much as to render it unneces- 
sary here to say any thing on that part of 
the subject. We cannot, however, for- 
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ucing a few VAulons rege 
pecting the inituence of slave: upon polis 
cy, moralsand manners. Fro ated 
dacew culati has becn found 
| that t! expen } tuning a slaves. 
cs in ‘ clude t iC pul has wee 
re Is much greater than that of main. 
ta‘ning a free man; and the labour of the 
frec man, i d by the powerful mo. 
ve of gain, icast twice as profitable 
lover as thatefthe slaves. Be. ' 
idles ery ys the bane oi industry. It . 
i | ong tbe white Ss, not on ily 
| bs ee 1S] it ble. Lndtetpy 
| is the oilspris it mecessity rather than of 
| ( ne OLAVE pret Avs this ne ce ssity; 
| and in ce, which stri! t the rcot of 
| i SO and pol L } ppiness, is the 
} MAM | SS kon 
| d C ObSETS ations, without adding s any 
| tung upe a INnjUSUICE of the practice, ; 
| Silt tsuavery is impo litic Its influe 
| ence on matters and wade, is equally : 
pernicious. The negro wenches in many, 
perhaps I may say i most instances, ie 
nurses to their mistresses children. ‘The | 
infant babe as soon as it is born, is deli. * 
vered to its black nurse, and perhaps sele 
dom or never tastes a drop of its mother’s 
milk. The children, by being brought 
up, and constantly associating w AN the ne- 
groes, too often imbibe their low ideas, |} 
and vitiated manners and morals; and 
contract a negroish kind of accent and diae | 


lect, which they often carry with them 
through life. A mischicf common, ina } 
greater or less degree, in allthe southern | 
states, at which humanity and decency 


blush, isthe criminal intercourse between 
the whites and blacks. ‘The enjoyment | 
of anegro or mulatto woman,” saysatras | 


veller of observation, “* is spoken of as 
quite a common thing. No reluctance, 
delicacy or shame, appear about the mate 
ter. it is far from being uncommon to 
see a gentleman at dinner, and his repute 
ed offspring a slave, waiting at the table.” 
‘‘T myself,” says this writer, ‘saw two 
instances of this kind ; and the company 
would very face tiously trace the features 
of the father and mother in the child, and 
very accurately point out the more chas 
racteristic resemblances. The fathers nei 
ther of them blushed, nor seemed discone 
certed. They were called men of w orth, 
polite ness, and humanity. Strange per- | 
version of terms and language ! ! The Afr- 
cans are saidto be inferior inpointofsense, [| 
understanding, sentiment, and feeling to 
white people ; hence the one infers aright 
to enslave the other. The African labours 
night and day to collect a small pittance 
to purchase the freedom of his child: the 
white man begets his likeness, and with 
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mak net one effort to redeem his own 
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self, I be ¥< r, ¥ 4 Ly ill t i tj 
with me, that ene of the greatest causes 
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Of Uhappiness in the marriage state, 1s 
Reserve. It is the parent of Jealousy, 
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dal, ‘Malice, and Intrigue....In short, it is 
the cause of many evils, 

prod luctive of ha ppine ss. As you have 
devoted a part of your Miscellany to the 


° 
. > 
- rt 
and IS Sci.adom 


complaints of the unfortunate, the letter 


of my friend is much at your serv ice. 
MARY HEARALL- 
DEAR MARY, 


Believe me, that to the security of matri- 
monial felicity, no quality is more neces- 
sary than candour. All reserve, obscuri- 
ty, or dis sguise, are productive of indiffer- 
ence, suspicion, or distrust. Let my ex- 
ample convince you of the \ 
perfect canc dour, and unbounded confi- 
dence in the conjugal union. There 
should exist such an unity of interest that 
every picasure or pain should be common, 
and all separate enjoyment or suffering 
is an injury to its sacred rights. 

The more exquisite the sensibility, the 
more tender the attachment, the more 
poignant pain inflicted by distrust and 
suspicion. 

My husband was a man of stong under 
standing, a thoughtful disposition, anc 
tender heart. His very er was reserved 
and sedate, and he scldom, with his own 
accord, communicated either his pains or 
his pleasures, particularly the first; and 


} 
i 
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the most acute mental or bodily sufering 


would be endured in silence, unless drawn 
from him by the enquiries of his friends. 
Yet, to few persons were the soothings of 
tenderness more acceptable, and there 
were iew whose happiness was more de- 
pendant on the assiduities of affection. 
Such, too, was my disposition ; delighting 
in the sympathies of love, yet withheld 


necessity of 
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THE LADY’S MONITOR. 


from ever seeking them, by an uncon- 
quei able difidence "and reserve. 

His business kept him almost the whole 
day from home. His offtwe was im the 
centre of the city, and, as our res 
was at one of its extremities, the 5 
and wearisome. Endig gnant at all 
» Oppression, or injustice, his min nd 
he rpetually harrass¢ 4 and his temrer 


idence 
. 11. 
Wark Wa 

} 

ee Renee cul 
> 

fraud 


ie d by those exhibitions of manki: id 
to whiel h his profession exposed him. 

At ave approx wh of evening T would 
trim ‘ little fire, prepare the si ag 
and walt, with impati MICE, the return of 


my husband, whom I imagined, glad of: a 
rclease from labour, would eater witha 
smiling face, conlatnas mec with tenderness, 
nd i some mode or other express his 
a alas! how dif ferent was the real 
from the i ni wwined scene! He enters, and, 
imself onac har, is grave and 


uv rowing | 
I rtified and disappol inted, I ask 


~ n 

ilent. Mo 
not the cause of this sile nce, but pour out 
his tea and hand it to him, with a coun- 
‘ongly marked by discontent and 
gloom. ‘Thus passes the evening, in mu- 
tual, though silent suffering. 

You, Mary, instead of awaiting the salu- 
tation of your husband, would have has- 
tened to the door, at the sound of his 
footsteps, fowir to him with a joy-enlight 
ened countenance, and by tender inguiry 
would have learned the cause of any 
gloom which appeared en his face. Af. 
fected and pleased by these proofs of your 
affection, he would have explained to you 
any disappointinent or disturbance that had 

would have owned he was dis- 
gusted and wearied with the injustice he 
had met with, er the labour he had under- 
gone. ‘The heiteter with the tran- 
guil and tender pleasures you had prepar- 
ed, would have endeared him to his home, 
and have made him forget the evils of so- 
ciety. You would have dissipated his 
chagrin, his cheerfulness would have re- 
turned, the sentiment of gratitude would 
have been added to love, and your hours 
would have passed in all the delight of mu- 
tual aifection. But how different was the 
eile ct produced by my conduct. Fatigued, 
sick and deje cted, my husband had pro- 
mised himself, that on his return home, 
the glad welcome of a tender wife would 
have compensated for all he had suffered ; 
but instead of this, he perceived only si- 
lence and melancholy. He knew his own 
feelings were obvious, yet they passed un- 
noticed. His peace of mind, ‘he conclud- 
ed, was of too little i importance to interest 
his wife; for, certainly, if she had felt 
solitude there would be some expression 
of it. Disappointed in his anticipated 
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leasure, and ofended by such apparent 
indifference, he was cold and distant in 
his manner; thus unknowing 
the cause of his own Cissatis fection 
creas lng mine. hi id eithes of Us 
those laquilt oe Without which neither of 
us would speak, or had we candidly owne 


as 


ly incr easing 
. » 
Lies 3 

JY ne 


ning 
ee ree ete. 


ed our suspicions of indifle rence, the evi 
would have been remedied. The ine 


dents of cach day, by] producing some new 
cause for com plaint, increased the diffi- 
culty of an explanation. As the cold 
blasts of winter congeal the flowing streain 
SO ‘ee neglect or indiiference ‘stil the 
warm current of affection. 

‘the sun will return ond dissolve these 
icy bands, but each instance of unkindness 
removes to a greater distance the return 
of that confidence which alone can restore 
the warmth of love. Each day distrust 
increased, and removed the possibility of 
an explauation. 

This reserve extended to the minutest 
concerns. frememberone d ay, he brought 
from market a dish of wh hich he was eX~ 
tremely fond, and ordered it dressed ina 
perticular manner. Desirous of pleasing 
him, I attended to it myseli, and thought 
I should have been amply rewarded tor 
this little trouble, by his satisfaction. 
When it came ontable, I watched him, 
expecting to hear him praise it, and thank 
me for my attention. He tasted it, and 
without saying a word, pushed it ‘from 
him and called for another plate. You 
will perhaps smile when I tell you, that 
my eves filled with tears, and I was so 
cheaked with emotion that I could not 
articulate a word. My silence, my emo- 
tion, he construed into sullenness and an- 
ger. This naturally increased his dis- 
pleasure. Had I but smiled, had I but 
spoken one word, or when the tears flow- 
ed down mv ebick ke; had I allowed him to 
sce them and explained their source, it 
would not only have restored his good 
humour, but, by discovering my fond de- 
sire to please, would have excited his ten- 
derness. But this was impossible. 

Now you, Mary, would have laughed, 
rallied him on being so difficult to please, 
assured him you had done your best, and 
good naturedly have promised to have 
done better next time. He would have 
thanked you for yeur endeavour. With 
such a disposition as his, your desire to 
gratify him would fully have compensated 
for the loss of his dinner. How innumer- 
able are the instances I could give you of 
the pain and the misery produced by this 


"reserve of disposition! How many wake- 


ful nights have I passed, weeping the 
want of the tenderness and confidence of 
my husband, while he, restless and dis- 
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evils incident to life, would 
crn elty for not inquiring into, 
and participaiing quictudes ! 
s had been 
‘ame a settled habit. 
; had entirely deserted 
imto no company, and I re- 
ed no visitor Myon holy be- 
re my hus- 
ban i found at home, induced h im to seck 
itabroad. My tea-table used to wait in 
vain, no one came to partake of this even- 
ing imeal. With my arms folded on the 

table, and my aching head laid on them, I 
strhed my solitary hours. ‘That 
keenne ’ fe ecling which a heart unused 
to suffering experiences, was blunted bv 
repeated strokes. The alternations of 
hone and tear gave place to the stagnation 
The effort to please wa: 


turbed by the 
. me wit i 
his dis 
: Which for years 
increasing, at last be 
My cheerfulne 

me: [ went 


te lan: 


aw al Vv 


S ot 


of indifterence. 


fost in despair. ‘Too restless to apply to to 
foreign objects, my active mind preyed 
on itself, and, leit at last to perfect soli- 


tude, I sunk into an uninterr upted lethar- 
gv. I now saw my husband only during 
our hasty and silent meals: fond of social 
pleasure and sprightly discourse, he spent 
his evenings among those iii to whom 
his many virtues had endeared him. 


Even on the bed of sickness, this mu- 
tual reserve and suspicion did not yield 
pl: ace to anxiety and tenderness, and these 
circumstances only inc rcaned: the fear 
which silence inflicted. Iwas.one day by 
his bed sie, and offered something which 
was refused. It was the manner in which 
this was done that afRicted me; this man- 
ner, however, is indiscribable. It seem- 
ed to me like an intimation, that my at- 
tendance was irksome. [| might have 
been mistaken. Pain and sickness might 
have been the cause. I did not, however, 
inguire, as at that time I had no doubt, 
but considered it as the proof of indiffer- 
ence. Iwas but little in his room: I left 
to others those attentions which I only 
snould have paid. He never left that 
room ; but there ended a life, many years 
of which might have been happy, but 
which were miserable. ‘Phat sensibility 
which have given birth to the purest and 
most exquisite. pleasures, was, irom the 
want of candour and explicitness, chang- 
ed into an instrument of torture. 


The happiest life is not exempt from 
moments of lassitude, wezriness, peril. 
ity and distraction. Whenever the coun- 
tenance or manners indicate either, let the 
friend seek cause, and let confi- 
dence and piain dealing banish all distrust 
OY suspicion, 
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JULIA. 








THE LADY'S MONITOR. 
ON FANCY. 


Fancy is a faculty oi “the mind, where 
by it forms ideas of things commu: nitaied 
to it by the outward senses. The female 
sex are more addicted to fancy than the 
men. “They shew it in various cases, in 
their dress, in their entertainments, and, 
indeed, in every thing they perform. It 
been generaliy abs erved, that whate- 
be their education; their fancy is pe= 
culiar to themselves. 

But how different are the fancies of man- 
kind! The rule soldier and the calm s 
herd give sufficient pros of that we all differ 
in inclinations. Pid not the wise Creator 
of the universe form us with different pro- 
ony ee Had we all the same dispositi- 
ons, we should fall into an insipid weari- 
ness; our eyes would roll round and round 
for something which is new ort entertain- 


hen 
Le ad 


ine. Were we all, for instance, inspired 
with the ambition of the solk lier thir ting 
for glory, peace would be bani hed from 


the earth. We should then live in a state 
of endless hostility. But the insipid calm- 
ness of the shepherd is almost as eXxcep- 
tionable. In such a case no men of geniu 
would enlighten the world with their ge- 
nial rays, but all nature would sink nto a 
state of stupidity and ignorance. 

But with a mixture of different inclina- 
tions we all entertain ourselves. Fancy, 
in a degree, is certainly to be desired; 
but an excess of it would prove whimsical 
and extravagant. <A little fancy in dress 
gives a pleasing appearance to the man of 
merit. Poetry also would grow weartl- 
some without the infusion of fanc y- To 
recount the deeds of some great w arrior 
is not sufficient, Fancy must lend 
corations in order to embellish the iale. 
Indeed its influence is universal, and its 
reign without end. Old Spencer has well 
described it, and with his lines I shall 


concly 1de. 


its de = 


ort ad is like a lovely hoy 

Of rare aspect and beauty without peer: 

His garment neither was of 

But puinted plumes in goodly order dight, 

Like as the sun-burnt Indians do array 

Their tawny bodies, in their proudest plight: 

As those saine plumes, so seem’d he vain and 
light, 

That by vy his gait might ea: ily appear, 

For still he far’d as dancing im delight, 
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And in his hand a windy fan did bear, 
That in the idle air he mov’d still here and 
there, T. P. 
 ~ 


A more glorious victory cannot be gain- 
ed over another man, than this, that when 


| the injury began on his part, the kindness | 


should begin on our’s. 
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sis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each beheves bis own. 
POPE. 
ADELMORN THE OUTLA Ws 
A new dram, trom pen of M. G, 


Esq. M. P. was presented to the 
public on Thursday evening last. Whethce 


London 


LEwIs, 
its known condemnation on the 


ee |e aay Uke _ 
poarcs, or the inclemency of the 


weather, 


prevented the attendance of many of the 


vers of the 
We 


° ‘a4 
" es « ° - 
it was a very 


drama, we shall net pretend t& 


! 
nowever, remark, that 


thin house.’ The characters 


’ - 
UCciCCde 


must, 


were cast 


Sicismond, Duke of Saxony, Vir. Tyler 
vi ae Count of Be: een, C phers 
Ade!morn, B: Lronof Berce n, 
Father Cyprfan, . . . 
Hu SOs e . . . Horr 
Lodowick, ; ° ° Je fferson 
Herman, a Page, .. Miss. H. anding, 
Dremin 2 « 0.4 « « i Hallam, jn nn 


ae [1] . © 
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f 
' confined his caughter in a Convent. 


J udolf, . ° . . . Macd maid, 
Mau IC, . © + . . Shapter, 
Ghost of Count Roderic, lladilam, 
Innogen,PrincessofSaxony, Mrs. Hodgkinson 
Orviila, ° ‘ . Miss Brettst 
Dame Breda, © Mrs. Hogs. 

The scene lies in Germany. Adelmorn and 
were cousins, and nephews to the old 
Count Rod rile 


Ulric 
Adelmorn was in love with 
Innogen, daughterof Saxony's sovereign, who, 
being unwilling to yield to his wishes, had 
Ulric, 
being anxious for his uncle’s death, which 
was not likely to happen soon enough, was 
Ile 


‘brian to assist in doing the 


determined to lend hima helping hand. 
her C 


business. Inthe prosecution of their scheme, 


engaged fat 


they encounter 


Adcchnorn, whom they are 





~ 


‘ 


? 


determined to dispatch also. He 
them, and wounds Cyprian in the arn. 
Adelmorn mistakes Cyprian for his. uncle, 


| whom he thinks he has killed. 
Ulric stabs Count Roderic to the heart. 


Meanwhile 


He 


then retires with Cyprian, whom he decoys 


into a dungeon, and there keeps safe, lest 
When the 


his secret. 
| murder is made known, Ulric charges Adel- 


he should betray 


morn with it, who, thinking himself the mur- 





derer, thoueh in his own defence, is forced to 


abgcond, Iie gocs to the Convent, bribes 
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the Abbess, and gains his charming Innogen, 
The 


died in the 


who is npanion of his flight. \b- 


‘ . ; . . .- »} , 
bess atlerwards asserts that sne 


‘ vate , . c 
Convent. They concealthemselves m atorest, 


in thenei¢hbourhoodof Ulric’scastle. During 


° ° cv ° . 7 ’ obs . » ry “> aks . 
this time, Stgtsmond, Duke of Saxony, 1s on a 


visit to.the castle. He strays out into the 


‘st, is attacked bv a wild beast, andcrics 


out for help. Adelmorn flies to his ASSISTANCE. 


and strikes the monster dead. ‘The Duke is 
rateful, -and wishes to know his preserver. 


shimself known 
» Adelmorn, who is 
The Duke 


brance of him. Adelim: 


glad of the discovery. 


then gives hima ring, in remem- 
nm exacts a pronise 


r 


to protect the female who may al- 


terwards ntitto him. Ulric, knowing 


that Adelmorn is in 


prese 


existence, a 1d fe: aif il 


that the murder will be —— has his 
spies out in search’of him. He is traced to 
his hut, seized, and brourht to ‘ae castle, 


together with his servant, who are confined 


in separate dungeons. The servant's prison 


#8 Struck with lightning, which makes a ca- 


vity in the wall between him and Father Cy- 


prian, who comes into his apartment, con- 
fesses his guilt and that of Ulric’s. Adel- 


morn is also seen in his dungeon....an affect- 
His wie, 
driven to distraction, gains an interview with 


ing picture of captive innocence. 
him. He is perfectly resigned to his fate. 
She leaves him to intreat the Duke's mercy 
in his behalf, who, having taken an oath not 
to pardon murderers, cannot grant her suit. 
Adelmorn is then brought in, preceeded by 
platoons of soldiers and friars....the execu- 
tioner, with a large axe, “raised high in 
air,’ marching in the blood-congealing pro- 
cession. The Duke vs his life of 
Ulric, who is inflexible. Adelmorn embarces 


then beg 


his wife, and consigns her to her father’s 


protection. He then bids the guards lead on, 
arain,embraces his wife, takes the ring 


off his finger and presents it to the Duke, 
who instantly recognizes it as being once his 
own. Heexpostulates with Ulric, and informs 
him that Adelmorn saved his life. Ulricremains 


pale and trembling, but stilF refuses. At 


this moment Adelmorn’s servant, Lodowiecd, 
enters in great haste, declares his master 
innocent, and accuses Ulric, who denies 
the charge, and demands his proof. Lodo- 
wick then produces a letter, which Father 


Cyprian gave him to substantiate his accu- 
gation. 


Cyprian had received this letter 


ee 
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at t 
from Ulric when he was first confined, stat- 


ing that his concealment was necessary to 


secure him (Ulric) from detection, and pro- 
mising him every comfort but his liberty 
Ulric 
wick while he 
IIe 


lcinn oa 


this letter from the hands of Lodo- 


held 


tore 
it out to him in trumph. 
then seized a crucifix, amd mace a so- 

ro The 
Duk 


.¢ then put the question to Ulric whether 


th that Ulric was the mudere 


trembling 


he could sware he was not guilty ; 


le, he was about to co it. when lis 


oe 
ahd pa 


‘4 | Se 
r’s ghost appeared before him, his blood 


rushing from a wound, anda f ne da 


ths aX 


in his hand. Chilled with seein he shrinks 


? 


from the sight; but en gaining reso- 


lution, he dr 


. t rr 

it, and menaces it neg ablow. The spec- 
tre inclines forward, raises itsarm. and 
res a Om s+} Q. oe ! hier 
eoar, with hames piaying 
He sinks, lifeless, upon the { 


"The Duke 


tarily gives the hand of Ii 


> ? its 
; Ol CS 


a da nd it, at 


ma 7 
al Vu 


Ulric. loor. and 


the «host vanishes. then volun- 
inogento Acclmorn, 
whe is declared the legal heir to the house of 
Bergen. 

The language of this piece, like most 
others of the same writer,isspirited and natu- 
ral. It abounds with sentiment, and the dia- 


logue is occasionally enlivened by sallies of 


wit, which follow in close succession to the ” 


sentimental and pathetic. 


There is, however, a great deficiency in 


interest. The incidents are not sufficiently 


numerous; nor are they judiciously arrang- 
ed. The three first acts moved heavily 
on, and seemed the precursers of speedy 
death. The fourth act convinced us the au- 
thor was Lewis. The vision, which exhibit- 
ed the images presented to the mind of Adel- 
morn, in a dream, was the most sublime 


spectacle our eyes ever beheld. 


When he lies down to sleep, part of the 
wall opens, and discovers (in vision) a blast- 
ed heath by moonlight. The figure of an 
old man, a wound on his bosem, and his ve 
seen he 


ments stained with gore, is iding a 


bloody dagger towards heaven. The moon 
turns red; aburst of thunder is heard, and 


Ulric appears held by two Demons. The 


old man plunges the dagger in Ulric’s bo- 


som, who sinks into the arms of Demons, 
and off by The heath 
vanishes ; a Glory appears, into which the 
old man is seen ascending upon brilliant 


The y 


is carried them. 


rallcloses. Adelmern, who, 
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the yverious 


his 


during the vision, expresses 


emotions produced by it upon mind, 


starts suddenly from his couch, and ex- 
claims, “Stay, oh! stay!” This vision was 


interspersed with a chorus of invisible spirits, 


the solemnity and grandeur of which ex-) 


Ee ae Ao 
ceed ail description. ¥ 


The music was originally by RELL Yee 

oa x , y - 
additional parts were composed by Prrut 
Si} Re 


The picce received the applause of these 
who attended; but we are of opinion its life 
vill be short. 

Mr. Llopextnson, ever erateful for the li- 
beral support he meets with, came forward 
before the curtain rose, and mace a very 
circumstantial and satisfactory apology for 
his absence om Monday and Tuesday even- 


ings. He performed the character of del 
orn with ease and gracefulness. 


’ 
Lodowi A 


JEFFERSON. 


was faithfully represented by 
His metamorphos, in the frst 
act, afforded a faithful picture of a Lapiand 
hag. 

Hugo, an old domestic, and a very great 
personified by 


musician, was 
Mr. Hoce. 


successfully 


Mrs. Hopckrnson’s Innogen was an inter- 
a  — 


san dcebsensannionse ssececseessesednteresting news, 

W ho dane’d with whom, and who are like to wed, 

who is Brought to bed. 
COWPER. 


And who is gone, and 


- MARRIED, 

On. Tuesday evening by the Rev. Henry 
Kollock, Mr. Wiitram Miivrr, to Miss. 
ABIGAIL OcprEn, deughter of Me Jacob 
Ogcen of lizabeth-Town. 

At Savannah, Mr. BENJAMIN Warp, to 
Miss Ann Hanersnam, daughter of Major 
John Habersham, deceased. 





DIED, 


On Wednesday the 24th inst. in this city, 
Mrs. Frances Broapky, wife of Mr. Alex- 
sider Broadey, Bookseller. jc? For the 
information of the friends of the deceased, 
the printers in the southern states are re- 
quested to publish the above. , 

On the night of the 10th inst. in George- 
Town, Mrs. Resecca SroppEeRt r, the wilt 
of Major Benjamin Stoddert, late Secretary 
of the Navy of the U. States of America. 
fler remains moved from her late dwelling 
on Saturday 11 o'clock, A. M. to Addison’s 
Chapel, in Prince-George’ s county, attended 
by an unusual number of carriages and horse- 
ineN. 
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di 224 THE LADY'S MONITOR. ie 
CHEST esses se Rese e eS sesEDeerserersesrenseseersersese Sweet Nymph! what a sudden decay! ST \NZAS, , 


oes ito New her limbs she could scarcely sustain; TO MAI eN iG 
oe i . . < easy rt é> LiA LAMENTINGe 
Ab Raat ids St Hit Garland. Now her head would sink feeb] Lv v8 oe : 
Ai ae OS Cy See WHEN night’s sable curtain envelopes the 
Like the lily press’d down by the rain. 


eae Pere ee ew ee wre eaer renee eeeerer eee eeeeeree *s@#eee « - skies, a 


ULIA At length on her pillow she fell; And the sun’s cheering beams are with. 
JULIA, In silence we watch'd her last breath: drawn, 
i OR THE VICTIM OF LOVE: When she bade us for ever farewell, , Liow dreary all nature! the traveller CTICS, 
} : ge SR ge liew divine, tho’ the whisper of Death: As in darkness he wanders forlorn. 
4 es } 1 ie Z. ne No strueele in dying she knew, But when all-refulgent, Aurora appears, 
i ‘ SE iS dead, who BavE life to the groves, Life pass'd with such sweetness away ! And Sol his bright radiance displays, 
¥ And covers our valley with gloom! So calm from the world she withdrew, Ilis heart glows with rapture, dispers'd are 
She who led all the Pleasures and Loves, Her last sigh seem'd the zephyr of May. his fears, 
Now joins Hic p pale bund of the Tomb. Renelliliie Alain stone she is 1a; And with transports the change he surveys! 
a eteties aid ‘ 
She whose beauty commanded the heart, For cic of praise is the tale ; Li/-’s journey to this we may justly compares 
So yrais'd so aclor’d, so desir’d; Since the virtue that shone in the Marp, joy and sorrow by turns intervene, 
Sunk, the innoeent victim of art, Siay be seen in the tears of the Var. W nilst Aope is the cordial that sweetens our 
And the passion her beauty inspir’d. : PINDAR. care, 





Andthe sunshine that brightenseachscene. 


_ Yet silent was she on the Swain — ———— 
Wiese cruelty doon:’d her to mourn ; Then uf /ortune, capricious, her smiles now 
} : ws a ? t- » fan > 
i Yn secret her soul would complain, THE LOVERS. refuse, 


Yet cease, dear Maria, to mourn! 
‘The day is approaching, perchance, when 


* Ge 7 7 . sa ’ e } 
In secret her anguish wou} burn. Bewearu an oak. whose spreading boughs, 





Tho’ faint was the blush on her cheek, Hung o’er the plain and form’d a shade ; my tuuse 
And) deet in“her aah ee Two fovere ay exchanging vow . y . ; 
| And deep in her bosom the thorn ; lay exchangi ate With gladness shall hail their return. 
4 sim ije "pid Vat th er sorrows would break, P hilander, and his } iVvVe. ly mMmaice 


Let Hope, soothing goddess, be ever in views 


Like aray through the clouds of the morn. 
Oh, banish the spectre Despair ! 


Not am’rous less than ['den's pair, 


She would sit n: earyon willow and sigh, | Soften’d by the sweet embraces each ; And forget not—the hearts that are constgnt 
And pant in the shade of the trees: Strangers to discontent and care, and true, s 
i “ Say eet ZEPH YR, bring health,"’ she would But what love makes, their breasts cauld Are heaven's peculiar cares 
4, cry j reach. > 
a Beat Hearn never came with the breeze. | « OG Sylvia,” said the enraptur’d swain, — 
And_oit she would drink of the brook, “ Whenrfirst thy form divine I view'd, A LITTLE POEM 
bi But {earti never came with the rill; Transport thea rush’d thro’ every vein, os — _—— 
b fi, - Then eround emthe heichts she would wor; And instant love my heart su bdued. ~ Yama very little man, 


7)... ae a te ite A anerm « hatele wish 
But HEALTH never Caine io the hill. My bosom felt a flame, the effect And have a hittle wife, 





ittle boy, and little givl 
Cn her Dog.sheJook'd down w’ “at's Of outward charms beyond compare ; A hittle om oi . life . 
r ~ h a t : P P ap. . a Ss y wii 
And sigli'd, as she patted his head. . But ’twas thy mM1np with graces deck’d, Lhe blessing of m) > 
® Poor Fi DELLE. vhou wilt suffer, I fear, That fed the flame and fix’d it there. In a very litle oat we live, 
“s i l.<- Te dtmoce s % 7 : sae. se ‘ ’ state; 
When thy Mistress, who lages thee, is | Bereft of thee. allearth could vive, W = ve aT htt ee 4 i 
. , : t { y sho 
cead, W ould ne’er restore my peace of mind, — Bing a : 
eee ar “PPINEss 1S ule 
“ Thou hast ever been constant and kind ; Possest of thee, content I'd live, y eer 
1 My fondness ne'er met with a slight: Live the most happy of mankind; I'm little older than my wife, 
he ir ‘tendshi iad 5 {Dh ” . -o’s Jittle more than twenty ; 
oS In thee a firm friendship I fiad ; “ Philander dear,” the maid return’d, \W S este o% re ee tks | 
ae ae ‘poeta 66 : } rw *t e 7 y ST, ? &. - ~ ’ P Te / Py j j we ie 
»  ~ —))* How unhappy when out of my sight! When big with love her breast had sigh’d; @ And tho but “ oo eet : ' 
aa Dr : * iio tent makes little pienty. 
© When with spe eed I could travel the plain, Long has n i\ h Call W it] } passion I urn -" C onte it més : I ae ' 
“With thy mpsire s$ to sport wasthy pride; Pho’ long my constant swain i've try'd. Unto the bounteous Lord of all 
And now I ara week an vd § Nn pain, At every ruval walk my eye Our daily thamks express ; 
. - . ¢ ‘Yr eye a —— , - lives. 
* Thou art heartiets anv dull by my side, Sull thee prefer cd. no vouth could move ; How peacefully we pass our lives, 
Th P In happy Intteness 
* When I’m gone, ther, poor fellow, wil hat tencer look, the expressive sigh, rs ‘ 
pine, . "his you, my swaia, I still approve.” Let others envy scepter'd kings 3 
> a * And seek mes UNeAsy, around ; “ If so,” resum’d the exulting youth, 1 covet not their lots 
~ -- b eseec bing the su ees with a whine, “ Why put we of} the nuptial day ! Mere real pleasure I enjoy 
‘ Totell where thy Friend mey be sound. a6 ht seeting years and postir age, In my own little cot, , 
‘ Ile “eo he 
atte ir g 
*~ Shouldst thou nd my cold dwe ing at lest, Our relish for suc! h bliss ; des troy. 
ity, “Near my sod thou wilt rhopé the tony | Haste, then, and fet connubtal bands. SS 
day : Rind Ceares t Sylvia to my heart; 


i . PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
teys- Nor the ni:rht, nor the rain, nor the fast Liastc—!ct us join our hearts and hands, 


f “* Nay, nor Lung otiein force thee awev!” | Which naught but ceath itself can part. BY PHINEHMAS HEARD, 


"Thus she spoke tO he r l'av’rite, whose cye JT) Cc ! hy shins ny opal iy consel ~ to £ oO AT THE COLUMBIAN PRINTING*OFIE ICE,? 
a - $} 1 C4? "°°, ' 
Was tx'd i pen these of ti Vi ith her Phijander to be blest; : 
then he lick’c her fond hand at her sigh, he joys the two admirers know | 


| NO. 24+, CFDAR-STREFT, OPPOSITE THE 
As i if conscious of all she had s.id! j fre fel.—but ne’er can be exprest, 
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